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A LEAF FEOM THE GEEEN MOUNTAINS. 

BT B. FERNOW, ALBANY, N. T. 

The Magazine of American History brought in its number 
of January, 1887, a " Curious Chapter in the History of 
Vermont." Mr. Payne, who wrote this chapter, was, as 
a Canadian, not refrained by considerations which have 
hitherto prevented the writer of this article, a foreign-born 
citizen of the United States, from destroying in the hearts 
and minds of the American public one of their idols and 
great heroes in the struggle to which they owe their auton- 
omy. As, however, a magazine, published in New York, has 
opened the door to such iconoclastic deeds, the " Curious 
Chapter" is herewith supplemented and continued. 

In order to fully understand the position taken by the 
actors in the drama about to be described, we must hark 
back somewhat and look at the beginning of the English 
settlements on the soil of what is now known as Vermont. 

King Charles II. of England had granted to his brother, 
the Duke of York, later James II. of England, "all the 
land from the "West side of Connecticut Biver to the East 
side of Delaware Bay." "When Benning "Wentworth was 
appointed Governor of " our Province of New Hampshire" 
by George II., his new government was indicated to be 
" bounded on the South side, by a similar Curve line pur- 
suing the Merrimac Biver, at three Miles distance, on the 
North side thereof, beginning at the Atlantic Ocean and 
ending at a point due North of a place called Pawtucket 
Falls, and by a Straight Line drawn from thence due West 
Cross the said Biver till it meets with our other Govern- 
ments and bounded on the South Side by a line passing up 
through the mouth of Piscataqua Harbour, and up the Mid- 
dle of the Biver, to the Biver of Newich wan nock, part of 
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which is now called Salmon Fall, and through the middle of 
the same to the Furthest head thereof and from thence two 
degrees "Westerly, untill one hundred and twenty miles be 
finished from the Mouth of Piscataqua Harbour aforesaid, 
or untill it meets with our other Governments." 

No attempt was made to encroach with these bounds upon 
the grant to the Duke of York, for it is expressly said " a 
line drawn due West . . . till it meets with our other 
Governments." Governor Wentworth, however, did not 
choose to interpret these clearly defined bounds as satisfac- 
tory to his desire of governing a large tract of land. He 
was ordered by his royal master, in 1749, " to make grants 
of the unimproved lands in his government," and found, 
through his surveyors, that the boundaries between New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts came to the Hudson River 
near the mouth of the Mohawk. The country north of 
Albany and the mouth of the Mohawk had been settled by 
New Yorkers for nearly a century, for New Yorkers had 
pushed northward along the Hudson and up to Lake George 
as early as the seventeenth century. On communicating his 
views regarding the boundaries of his Province to Governor 
George Clinton, of New York, the Council of this Province 
informed him that the Connecticut River was the eastern 
boundary of New York, according to the grant of 1664 by 
Charles H. On former occasions New York had been care- 
less or over-indulgent. It had conceded to Connecticut 
and Massachusetts lands west of the Connecticut River, 
and therefore New Hampshire believed also to have a 
vested right to cross that river and appropriate the lands 
west of it to its own uses. Wentworth acquainted Governor 
Clinton that, before the receipt of the Council's reply, he 
had granted a township due north of the Massachusetts line, 
containing six miles square, and by measurement twenty- 
four miles east of the city of Albany. 

The ignorance of geography and topography was then 

not less than it is nowadays among the English people, 

and the Council of New York was not quite sure whether 

this tract of land or part of it had not already been dis- 

Vol. xi. — 11 
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posed of or granted by the government of New York. Not 
willing to go to war about this matter, the boundary dis- 
pute was laid before the King in Council. " Thus the mat- 
ter rested," says Cadwallader Colden, Lieutenant-Governor 
of New York in 1764, in a letter to the Lords of Trade, 
" until the incursions of the Indians into this province, im- 
mediately preceding the late War, put an intiro stop to any 
new settlements and rendered both Governments less solici- 
tous to bring this controversy to an issue. The Govern' of 
New York confiding that New Hampshire, after what had 
passed, would not venture to make any further Grants, until 
his Majesty should be pleased to determine the limits be- 
tween his two provinces . . . . " 

" But how great was the surprise of this Government, 
when they lately discovered, that New Hampshire had since 
the transactions above recited, granted upwards of thirty, 
some affirm one hundred and sixty townships, each six miles 
square, westward of Connecticut River." 

Here the seed for the quarrel that ensued was most effect- 
ively planted. But the dispute, so far as it concerned the 
jurisdiction of the two colonies, was settled by an order of 
the King in Council, made the 20th of July, 1764, declaring 
the Connecticut Biver to be the boundary between New 
York and New Hamsphire. 

The settlers under New Hampshire patents viewed their 
transfer to another jurisdiction without uneasiness, as they 
presumed their property and civil rights would not be 
touched, but remain as well protected under the laws of 
New York as they had been under New Hampshire. Their 
confidence was, however, soon disturbed. Legal minds in 
New York, perhaps covetous of the fertile lands in the New 
Hampshire grants, discovered that jurisdiction meant the 
same thing as right of property, and that since the King 
had, on the 20th of July, 1764, declared the country west of 
the Connecticut Biver to be in the Province of New York, 
the patents given by New Hampshire were so much waste 
paper. 

The authorities of New York quickly grasped this idea 
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as a means to add to their fees, for they proclaimed their 
willingness to let the New Hampshire settlers remain un- 
disturbed if they would take out new patents from New 
York and pay the necessary fees. 

Then followed the events known as the "Bennington 
Riots," in which Ethan Allen played so prominent a role 
that he was outlawed by New York and lost the title to 
whatever property he had in the Hampshire grants. 

The prominent part taken by Allen in the earlier daj-s of 
the struggle for liberty is too well known to bear repetition 
here. Allen was a prisoner in England when the following 
letter 1 was written by Alexander Wedderburn, 2 member of 
Parliament and Solicitor-General, later Attorney-General 
and Earl of Rosslyn, to "William Eden, s later Lord Auck- 
land, also a Member of Parliament and Under-Secretary of 
State. 

This letter, dated December 27, 1775, says, "Allen, by 
Key's* account, took up arras because he was dispossessed 
of y* Lands he had settled between Hampshire & N". York, 
in consequence of an order of Council settling the boundary 

1 Auckland MSS., University Library, Cambridge. 

* Alexander Wedderburn was Member of Parliament and Solicitor-Gen- 
eral from 1771 until appointed Attorney-General in 1778 ; Baron Lough- 
borough and Chief Justice in the Court of Common Pleas, 1780 ; Lord 
High Chancellor, 1793-1801 ; Earl of Eosslyn, 1801 ; died, 1805, when 
George III. said, " He has not left a greater knave behind him in my 
dominions." 

3 William, Eden, Member of Parliament, 1772-93 ; Under-Secretary of 
State, 1772-78; Chief of Secret Intelligence; drafted the Conciliatory 
Bill, 1778; Commissioner with Earl Carlisle, Lord Howe, Sir Henry 
Clinton, and George Johnstone, in 1778, to " treat, consult and agree 
upon the Means of quieting the Disorders now subsisting in certain of 
the Colonies, Plantations and Provinces of North America;" Lord 
Auckland, 1793 ; brother of Sir Robert Eden, the last Royal Governor 
of Maryland, nephew of Andrew Elliot, Lieutenant-Governor and Su- 
perintendent-General of Police of New York, cousin of Wedderburn ; 
died, 1814. 

* William Key (Kay) was secret intelligence correspondent of the Eng- 
lish Government at Montreal. He died at Montreal, 1789. 

The data given in these notes have been kindly furnished by Mr. B. 
F. Stevens, of Vermont, and of London, England. 
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of these two provinces & had balanced for some time whe* 
to have recourse to y* Rebels or to M r Carleton. The 
doubt of being well received by the latter, determined him 
to join the former. I would then send to him a Person of 
Confidence with this Proposal. That his Case had been 
favorably represented to Government, that the Injury he 
had suffered was some Alleviation for his crime, & that It 
arose from an Abuse of an order of Council which was 
never meant to dispossess the Settlers in the Lands in 
debate betw. y* two provinces. If He has a mind to return 
to his duty, He may not only have his pardon from Gen 1 
Howe, but a Company of Rangers and in the event if He 
behaves well His Lands restored. On these terms he and 
his Men shall be sent back to Boston at Liberty." . . . 

Allen did not accept these terms, nor was he ever tried 
for treason. In a speech made in the House of Lords, 
March 5, 1776, on the treaty, which brought so many un- 
willing German soldiers to America, the Duke of Rich- 
mond alluded to "the case of Ethan Allen, who being 
found in arms, was brought home prisoner; yet Adminis- 
tration dared not bring him to trial, even under the favorite 
Act of Henry VIIL, either because they knew that he could 
not be legally tried, or feared an English jury could not be 
prevailed on to find him guilty." In reply the Earl of Suf- 
folk denied the imputations of doubt or fear on the part of 
Government, and maintained that Allen had justly forfeited 
his life to the offended laws of his country. " But I will 
tell his Grace," he continued, " the true motives which in- 
duced Administration to act as they did ; we were aware 
that the Rebels had lately made a considerable number of 
prisoners, and we accordingly avoided bringing him to his 
trial from considerations of prudence — from a dread of the 
consequences of retaliation ; not from a doubt of his legal 
guilt or a fear of his acquittal by an English jury." 

May be and may not be ! Allen was brought back to 
America, and remained a prisoner until May, 1778. Within 
two years after his release, we are told by Mr. Payne in 
the previously mentioned article and by Sparks in his biog- 
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raphy of Allen, Colonel Beverley Robinson, a born New- 
Yorker, but a colonel in the British army, and others ap- 
proached Allen again. Robinson's letters to Allen, dated 
the 30th of March, 1780, and 2d of February, 1781, are given 
by Sparks. Again Allen was steadfast and true to the 
American cause. He attempted to transmit Robinson's 
communication to the Continental Congress, but his letter 
was intercepted, and is now in the Public Record Office 
of England. Extracts from it are given by Sparks. A 
passage in Allen's letter to Congress is, however, at vari- 
ance with expressions in a letter of his to Lord Dorchester, 
Governor-General of Canada, after the war, and given 
below. Allen says, " Vermont during last Campaign de- 
fended her froutiers, & at the close of it, opened a Truce 
with Gen 1 Haldimand in order to settle a cartel for the 
mutual exchange of prisoners, which continued near four 
"Weeks." ... 

Sparks takes the view that the negotiations which Allen 
and Vermont carried on with the British officers were for 
the purpose of preventing further hostile incursion from 
Canada. They served to amuse the enemy and shielded 
Vermont against the ravages of war. 

"What is one to think about Allen's intentions after read- 
ing the following letter, hitherto never published, and after 
examining a passage in a letter of Lord George Germain 
to Sir Henry Clinton, dated May 2, 1781, in which he (Lord 
Germain) writes : " The private accounts, which I have seen 
of Ethan Allen's Transactions give me hopes, that he is 
acting under General Haldimand's Directions, and that 
when the Season admits of the General's sending up a 
Body of Troops into Vermont, the Inhabitants declare for 
the King ..." 

The letter above referred to reads : 
"His Excellency, the right Honourable Gut, Lord 

Dorchester, Commander in Chief of his Majesties 

Province of Quebec &c. &c. &c. 
" My Lord. 

" I have the honor of addressing your Lordship on the 
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subject of American politics, as it may respect the recipro- 
cal interests of Great Britain and the little rising State of 
Vermont. Your Lordship is undoubtedly sensible of the 
Jealousy of the United States over Vermont, since it is not 
and will not be confederated with them. They proceed so 
far as to threaten its subjugation, when they have established 
their new proposed constitution and made their government 
sufficiently energetic. Their arguments for so doing (in case 
of their ability) appear to be too well founded to be dis- 
puted in a political view. For, say they, Vermont is locally 
situated to the waters of Lake Champlain which communi- 
cate with those of St. Lawrence, and lies contiguous to the 
province of Quebec, where they must be dependent for 
trade, business and intercourse, which naturally incline 
them to the British interest. They likewise frequently men- 
tion, that in the latter part of the late war, there was no 
fighting between the King's Troops and those of Vermont. 
Besides these arguments of the United States, which are 
truly natural, the people of Vermont further argue, that a 
confederation with those States would not only expose them 
to the displeasure of Great Britain and ruin their Commerse, 
but involve them in debt, if not in insolvency, and in the 
broils of those States relative to their federal government, 
concerning which they are probably as much divided, as any 
people have been, since the aera of historical knowledge. 
The vast extent of their teritory is the sourse of much of 
their confusion; they are spread over different climates, have 
different religious prejudices and interests. Furthermore 
the licentious notions of liberty, taught and imbibed in the 
course of the late revolution, operates strenuously against 
their uniting in any confederate government. Nevertheless 
there are considerations in favour of their new proposed con- 
stitutions taking place, for some government or other will 
be found to be necessary, and after much strife and confu- 
sion, possibly with amendments their federal system may be 
adopted. Should this be the final event, yet there would be 
a large minority opposed to it, including many leading and 
influential men in the several States, as well whigs as tories, 
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which cannot fail to render their foederal government weak, 
if not able to prevent its takeing place, and consequently 
make it difficult, precarious and probably impossible, for 
the United States to subjugate Vermont, which will un- 
doubtedly be attempted by them, at such time as they may 
conclude that it comes within the limits of their power, 
without indangering their premised foederal government. 
Vermont can on an emmergency bring fifteen thousand able 
effective men into the field, who in point of prowes, would 
probably more than equal a like number of the troops of the 
united States, especially in defending themselves against the 
usurpation of those States on their own ground, where they 
are acquainted with every natural advantage. Besides, the 
people of Vermont having originated from the contiguous 
united States, and part of Families, friends and connections 
both from consangguynity and iuterest residing partly in 
both territories, would render it nearly or quite impossible, 
to bring the troops of these States against Vermont. The 
probability is, that they would Join them with the autifoed- 
eralists throughout the united States and crush any pre- 
mised foederal government. Vermont small as she may at 
first appear to be, has a heavy influence in scale of the 
united States, and well worth the attention of Great Britain, 
for abstracted from their own natural population, she has a 
constant immigration from the united States, and whether 
whig or torey, it makes no odds, as they come thither, to 
rid themselves of exorbitant taxation, very cordially unite 
with the policy of the State in rejecting every Idea of a 
confederation with the united States, sine 1 property in the 
lere 1 of liberty is their main object. Should an appeal to 
arms be the Dernier resort, it would be in the power of the 
united States, to prevent Vermont from obtaining military 
Stores in their territory, in which case this province would 
be our only resourse and it is respected, that the British 
government, on an emmergency, would not prohibit the 
people of Vermont, from procuring of the merchants of 

1 Both words in the original are almost illegible. 
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this province, any stores which the exegancy of their affairs 
may require. Finally should Vermont obtain favour of the 
British government, it would be a delicate part of the policy, 
to point out the mode of it. Probably General Halder- 
mand's policy, (your Lordships predecessor in command) 
would still be the best. Matters were so contrived between 
the General and certain men of influence in Vermont, that 
hostilities ceased between Great Britain and Vermont the 
last three years of the late war, which answered all the pur- 
poses of an allyance of nutrality and at the same time pre- 
vented the united States from taking any advantage of it. 
A formal publick allyance between them, or that at present 
Vermont should become a British province, might occasion 
a war between France and the United States on the one 
part, and Great Britain including Vermont on the other, 
when on the Haldermand policy it may be prevented and a 
friendly intercourse and commerse without any cost of pro- 
tection to the Crown may be continued, and at any future 
day, such alteration of the policy can be made, as may suite 
futer emmergencies. In the time of General Haldermand's 
command, could British power have afforded Vermont pro- 
tection, they would have been willing to have become a 
province of Great Britain and should the united States at- 
tempt conquest of them, they would I presume do the same, 
should British policy Harmonize with it, for the leading 
men of Vermont are not attached to a republican form of 
government, yet from political principles, are determined to 
maintain their present form of government, till they can 
have a better, and hope and expect, that they will be able to 
do it as long as the United States will be able to maintain 
their, or till they can on principles of mutual Interest and 
advantage, return to the British government without war or 
annoyance from the united States. 

" These appear to me to be the outline of the policy, 
which if adopted, would be for the common interest of 
Great Britain and the people of Vermont, which is humbly 
submitted to your Lordships Considerations. 

" I should not have had the assurance to have wrote to 
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one of the first Generals and Statesmen of Europe these 
matters, had not a clear sense of the danger, with which 
Vermont is threatened and in which my interest and preser- 
vation and that of my friends is involved, urged me to it. 

" I am, my Lord, with the greatest respect and esteem 
your Lordships devoted, most obedient and humble 

" Serv* 

" Ethan Allen." 

This letter is not dated, but Allen's reference to "the 
broils of those States relative to their foederal government" 
seems to point to the time when the Delegates of the States 
were in session to deliberate on the Constitution of the 
United States; that is to say, in 1787. 

The above-mentioned article in the Magazine of American 
History seems to have roused the ire of Vermonters of the 
present day, as the letters in the New York Evening Post of 
March 16 and April 2 show. They call the intrigues of 
Ethan Allen and friends " a risky game of bluff" inspired 
by the " deepest and purest patriotism." 

Ethan Allen's letter, quoted before, is significant enough, 
but to clinch the nail let us read the following extracts of an 
epistle inspired presumably by as " deep and pure" Chris- 
tian feeling as the above patriotism. It was written by 
Ethan Allen's brother Levi, while in London, to the Rev. 
Dr. Morill, Secretary of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and is dated 29th of May, 1789 : 

"In Vermont are about two hundred thousand Souls, 
and most of them would be friendly to the Doctrines & 
discipline of the Church of England if proper care were 
taken ; they were in general loyal to His Majesty during the 
late American War especially the latter part of it, Altho' 
they thought themselves hardy used by Government, for 
first directing the Governour of New-Hampshire to parcel 
out and grant the lands in Vermont, to such as would settle 
them, which direction was Obeyed, and then the Governour 
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of New York had power to regrant said lands to Other 
people, which was also done. . . . It was Owing Very much 
to the Govern our of New York who regrantecl those Iden- 
tical lands to other grantees, than those under New Hamp- 
shire, That the people in the four New England Colonies 
interested in those lands, Joined in the late Rebellion ; and 
the Event is, that Religion is Almost Extinct in Vermont 
and new-Canada. 

" Governour Chittenden & General Ethan Allen (tho' the 
latter is no great admirer of revealed religion) have Exerted 
themselves in preserving the Rights of Land to your Society 
and the Episcopal Church and have hitherto prevented their 
Sequestration and Sale with a View to Religion and politi- 
cal Order in the State of Vermont. Those two Gentlemen as 
long as they live will hold all the lands in Vermont against 
the claimers under New York, altho' they have seen no bene- 
fit to the Church of England for more than Seventy years. 
The Rights are become Valuable and many would be glad 
to sell them, to Secure a fund for the State of Vermont, but 
Mr. Chittenden & Mr. Allen with the Assistance of the 
Brothers of the latter have exerted themselves effectually 
and will continue to exert themselves in behalf of your So- 
ciety, and the Episcopal Church, untill they Shall know, 
whether your Venerable Board will do anything towards 
establishing a Bishop and a College at Fort St. John, . . . 
which bids fair to be the Grand Emporium of Now Canada 
& Vermont. . . . 

" Vermont is an Independent republic unconnected with 
Congress and ever have been & wish to remain so or Come 
under the British Government, to which they are well dis- 
posed, they are tied by their local interest to Canada & 
Great Britain and hold by the same language, Religion & 
Blood with the latter. . . . 

" I beg leave to Add on this Subject, that the Majority of 
the Settlers in Vermont and those that are daily emigrating 
from the United States 1 were during the late Rebellion 

1 Evidently a foreign country in Levi Allen's mind. 
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called and treated as Tories and as yet are not reconsiled 
to their persecutors nor to their Bishops, who were Chap- 
lains of Congress or deserters from the Church of England, 
and most probably never will be. 

" Should your Charter permit your Society to propagate 
the Christian faith in the Canton of Vermont as a Country 
' in foreign parts' Religion and policy would be promoted 
greatly by sending some missionaries into that country, 
untill those Eights of land shall be secured to the Church 
& your Society. ... I am a Brother to General Allen, I 
have been uniformly loyal to the King of England, I am 
interested in the success and prosperity of Vermont, I am 
known to Major Holland, Samuel Gale Esq™ and a number 
of respectable Gentlemen now in London." 

We would not imply by giving these extracts that Ethan 
and Levi were acting in harmony ; quite the contrary. The 
two brothers were at one time so hostile to each other that 
Levi challenged Ethan to fight a duel with pistols. 

However, not to put blame where perhaps not unpatriotic 
feeling but only "crankiness" might be charged, we will 
turn to what the Governor, Deputy Governor, members of 
the Council, and some clergymen have to say on the same 
subject to the Archbishop of Canterbury, October 26, 1790 : 

" "We, the Clergy & Members of the Church of England 
and other Protestants in Verdmont in North America, over 
which your Grace presides with universal satisfaction, beg 
leave to address you with such Deference, as is due from 
the inferior members to the head of an Apostolic Church 
and to manifest our unfeigned Gratitude to the Author of 
Nature, to his Britanic Majesty and to your Grace for 
having protected & supported the Church of England in 
this Quarter of the Globe, more Especially as your pious 
Care of Religion promoted a spirit of Loyalty in every 
Province during the late troubles and promises to unite this 
Country with Canada under one Common Head. 

" Most of the Settlers in this State are poor, having been 
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driven from their Properties in other States on account of 
their Loyalty to their King and fervent zeal to the British 
Church & Nation, hy whose foster-Care in years past they 
learned Christianity & civil Government: they now endure 
many troubles with fortitude in hopes of again enjoying the 
Rights of English born Subjects. 

" Our local Situation, (Canada on the North & the united 
States on the South from which Verdmont is Separated by 
a lofty Mountain extending from the Gulph of S' Lawrence 
Southwesterly to the Bay of Mexico) naturally attaches us to 
Canada and Kentucky-Region, whose waters head & center 
in the State of "Verdmont; and our Inclinations with the 
Mountain shut out all hopes of ever joining in the federal 
System of the thirteen States." 

So much for the deep and pure patriotism of Vermont, as 
manifested by its leading men one hundred years ago. 



